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THE CHALLENGE TO BUSINESS EDUCATION 


A talk by Wyman PF. Fiske 
Management Consultant 
at the morning meeting of the Academy of Management 
at Case Institute 
December 30, 1948 


The Importance of Business Education. 


As to the importance of business education there on -— longer be 
any doubt. One of the best statements concerning it has been made by 
Dr. Karl T. Compton, Chairman of the Corporation of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. He has said: “it certainly seems to me, and 
I think it should be clear to every thoughtful person, that training 
for business careers is a matter of very real concern to our society, 
American business and industry under the free enterprise system are 
things of which we _ nat proud and things which we consider most 
typically American, They are responsible for a large srepdethen of 
our wealth and employment. Obviously anything which can be done to 
raise the level of competence in business management and to increase 
the awareness of the oncoming generation of businessmen to those trends 
and requirements which society will expect of business now and in the 
future is all very much worth-while.” | 

The need for competence in the management and operation of busi- 


ness affairs is becoming increasingly recognized as an essential for 


the survival of our system. Under a free enterprise system the power 


for harm held by the business community is fully as great as the power 
for good. The social risks presented by the possible range of compe- 
tence in business leadership is great. Society must have an interest 
in taking active steps to make sure that the competency be at Least 
adequate for the responsibility held by each individual. Processes of 


selection and training for these responsibilities have become a matter of 
national concern. Dr. Conant of Harvard has pointed out that: "As never 
before, business needs men who appreciate the responsibilities of business 
to itself and to that unique society of free men which has been developed 
on this continent. Such men must understand not only the practical work- 
ings of business organizations, but also the economic and social climate 
in which business operates; they must be as well trained as our professional 
men in law and medicine." | 

There is nothing new in the idea that adequate education and training 
must provide most of the answers to our need for trained personnel. Through 
apprenticeship, ne tent school of experience, and formal and informal | 
educational programs, training for business responsibilities has been 
offered as long as business activities have gone on. What is new is the 
greatly increased social importance of competence and the imperative need 
that society see that the right kind of training is available for the 
various responsible positions in business. Whereas it may have been felt 
before that business and the individual vere alone concerned, it must be 


now recognized that society has an equal if not greater interest, 


The Problems We Face 


The only justification for my appearing before this group must be 
that out of my particular experience I can bring to you a point of view — 
that will be helpful in your euetinene. This experience has included 
twenty years of collegiate teaching of business at the undergraduate, 
graduate, and adult training levels; fifteen years of activity, on both 
a volunteer and professional basis, in technical association witihie and — 
consulting work in industrial training. I have also been privileged to 
make tyro studies of the problems of education and training for business, 


one for a collegiate institution and one for the American Council on 
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Education. Through my teaching years and these studies I have had © 
the opportunity of tapping the experience and point of view of many 
business men, educators, and alumni of business courses. The following 
comnents concerning the problens of collegiate education for business 
reflect the observations of many individuals. 

I am impressed with the fact that so many intelligent observers 
feel that much remains to be done before we can call collegiate educa- 
tion for business satisifactory, or say that it meets either its respon- 
sibilitiesor its opportunities. This feeling in no way disparages the 
tremendous accomplishments to date. It merely recognizes that the job is 
different and is bigger than perhaps we have recognized. The criticisms 
made, to the extent they we valid, point to problems which require our 
attention. They are worthy of serious consideration to determine the 
extent to which they are true and what can be done to overcome them. 

The comments of observers touch many aspects of business education. 
From them I have sélected a few problems which seem to be of particular 
significance. These fall into the general areas of objectives, program 
content and the social responsibilities of business education. I cannot 
provide the ansvers. Those will have to come from trial and error experi-~ 
mentation. I shall hope that even a brief outlining of these problems 


may stimulate some of the necessary experimentation, 


Objectives -- What is the Job? 


As frequent as any comment was the statement that we have not yet 
adequately defined our objectives -~ either educational or professional. 

The mere separation of educational and professional (or vocational) 
objectives implies that there is a difference. Business men, in particular, 
have emphasized again and again the value in wesiness of a general or 
liberal education. lhiany have expressed a preference for graduates of 
liberal arts colleges. [xtremists say we train but do not educate. Others 
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say we do not give sufficient emphasis to "liberal arts" or the "humani- 
ties", 

The importance and contribution of "general education" have received 
wide attention in recent years. The discussion has done much to clarify 
our ideas as the objectives of higher education. The need for education 
for living as well as for earning a living has been stressed, as has the 
vital necessity in any free society, of education for citizenship. Collegiate 
departments and schools with specialized vocational objectives are under 
the same obligation to educate for life and for citizenship as are liberal 
arts colleges. I am sure that there will be little disagreement with that 
statement. 

To agree that we have reneral education objectives as well as profession- 
al objectives is no answer. ‘le still need to define what we mean by general 
education and to determine what elements are essential to meet that defini- 
tion. One attempt at a solution has been to require a minimum total or 
percentage of credit hours of so-called "humanities" subjects. This has 
been the approach of some of the engineering schools. I suggest that we 
need 2 better ansver than that. A sound general education is more than 
a matter of course content. An educated men carries an intellectual tool 
‘kit of skills and techniques, has an acquaintanceship with the methods, 
“facts and conclusions of the more important areas of knowledge, and has 
a well-defined sense of human, moral and ethical values. 

The problem of vocationally specialized education is that the tine 
available for general education must be less than for a straight liberal 
arts education. This means (1) that the maximum of general education 
value must be squeezed from apparently professional subjects and (2) that 
the gener-1 education effectiveness of the non-professional subjects must 
be increased. Neither of these will be easy but much must a 


along both Jines if we are to meet the collegiate responsibility to educate 
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for living as well as for earning a living. 

As for our professional objectives, there is great need there too 
for re-appraisal and for redefinition of our job. The range of activities 
and of responsibilities required for the conduct of a business enterprise 
is tremendous. It requires everything from unskilled labor to highly 
specialized manual and clerical skills; from only the barest general know- 
ledge and a minimum intellectual tool kit to great specialized knowledge 
and highly developed intellectual capacities; from the responsibilities 
of the lowest employee to those of the top administrator. Within each 
of these extremes almost every conceivable variation can be found in 
actual practice. Every type of technical skill is included, 

Observers state again and again (1) that the types and levels of 
job responsibility within this vast area have not been satisfactorily 
analyzed and classified; and (2) that much work remains to be done in the 
definition of required qualifications of personal traits, intellectual 
capacity, general and special knowledge and general and special skills. 
That the qualifications for each type and kind of job have been clearly 
defined, there is no sound basis for the development of a training program. 

It must be noted, also, that the levels at which collegiate insti- 
tutions are offering education for business start with the junior college 
and extend up through normal graduate work to special adult programs. 
Minimum entrance requirements vary, and the quality and standards of the 
educational programs necessarily and properly cover a substantial range. If 
all this were not true, we could not hope to provide an educational training 
experience to fit the different satis and capacities of our people. 

Few statements of objectives of commerce departments or schools 
suggest that anything short of top administrative responsibility is the 
goal towards which the training is directed. How many schools frankly 
limit their objectives to first-line supervision or to no more than middle 
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management? How many schools recognize that what they are primarily doing 
is to train functional and staff specialists? Each of these is a big and 
important field and worthy of the concentrated attention of a training 
groupe 

Or again, to what extent has any recognition been given to relating 
the level of training to the time at which it is given? Is there any 
reason to expect that the same objectives are proper and realistic for a 
top-flight graduate school as for an undergraduate college oe mass 
education? Is it not possible that the glamour of top administrative 
responsibility and the well-intentioned efforts of those who seek to make 
a profession out of a small part of business activities have fogged our 
vision as to the number of different “training jobs which need to be done? 
It is just as important to our society that we have adequately-trained 
lower supervision as it is that we have well-trained company presidents, 

Training in manual and clerical skills is largely left to secondary 
and vocational schoolse There still remain, hemes as proper areas 
for collegiate training the entire gamat of functional staff specialists 
and of managerial responsibility for both general management and a 
of functional activities. The personal traits, intellectual capacity, 
general and specialized knowledge, and skills required for these essentially 
different business activities vary widely. A really successful educational 
program must recopnize and emphasize the differences, 

It is important that we re-examine our objectives. There is some 
part of the total job which both a satnedinn need and special qualifica- 
tions indicate as the part each school should take as its own. No one 
school is big enough or ealeees to cover the entire field. Each has 
special resources and some limitations. If every college or university 
operating in the business field will (1) do this job of definition of © 


objectives, (2) determine by study and analysis what qualifications are 
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required in its particular area, and (3) concentrate on providing 
or developing in carefully selectied students the required knowledge 
and skills, collegiate education for business will be vastly improved. 


Program Content --- What should we teach? 


Some of the most searching comments on collegiate business educa 
tion have to do with program content. Only brief discussion of each 
is possible. 

I have already referred to the need for analysis of the kinds and 
levels of job responsibility for which we propose tto offer training, and 


to the need for study and determination of the required qualifications 
of personal traits, intellectual capacity, general and special knowledge, 
and general and special skills. Without this basic information, how can 
we be sure of the validity of our approach to the curriculum problem? 
Certainly if some of the assumptions of industrial.trainers as to required 
qualifications are true, there is little chance that our aa" curricula 
are the most effective answer. 

Too many commerce courses and texts have emphasized "how" to the 
exclusion of "why". I know this to be true in my ovm field ee, 
Yet it is the "why" rather than the "how" approach which offers the pete 
possibility of incorporating a real intellectual content in our subject 
matter. "Why" develops power of analysis. "How" is descriptive and 
encourages learning by rote, mihy" encourages depth in probing for the 
rn assumptions and techniques in any subject. 

7 Many of our schools:.are called schools of "Business Administration". 
In spite of this, our faculties are collections of functional specialists 
whose interests lie in developing their functional specialty rather than 
in studying or teaching management or administration as special functions 


and skills. There are plenty of specializations in accounting, or marketing 


’ 
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or’ production. How many programs are there that have specializations 
in the science and art of management and administration? "Business 
Administration" is a sadly neglected area in collegiate schools and de- 
partments of business. 

I have been told many times that it is possible to get a better 
practical education in human relations in a good liberal arts college 
than it is most commerce schools. And a large part of management is 
inspiring, leading, and directing human beings! The reasons advanced 
are that in a liberal arts college (1) the student can get a sounder 
basis in the sciences underlying human relations (psychology, sociology, 
etc.) and (2) he has more chances to practice human relations in sports, 
social and freteveity activities, etc. Note that here the reasons advanced 
emphasize both the "why" and "learning"by doing" approaches. 

No area reveals the veakness of the "how" approach as well as does 
human (and industrial) relations. We are learning there that we must 
dig deep into the scientific basis of human reactions and relations if 
we are either to solve the problems of or provide a. sound training in 
human relations. It looks as though ve can take a cue from other applied 
fields, such as medicine and engineering, where the really spectacular: 
progress dates in each case from the time nntihas was directed to the 
underlying sciences from which the applications were aerivea, Now the 
same attack is being made by the students of human relations. 

B ut is there not the same need to seek and emphasize the scientific 
basis in other sectors of business education? Are we to say that there 
is no scientific basis to business? If there is, it is hard to find 
evidence of it in many commerce programs: perhaps one term or a year 
of economics, and a little psychology; but no laboratory to develop 
scientific techniques and skills. Further, there is apparently little 


integration of the underlying sciences and the functional applications, 
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Similarly, what are the essential tool techniques of management? 
Every functional specialty spends considerable time in providing tools 
with which to attack its problems. Examples are statistical methods, 
time and motion analysis, - mathematics of finance, etc. Everyone of 


these tools is now presented as a special tool of some functional area, 


rather than for what it is, a tool technique equally applicable (perhaps. 
with special adaptation) to every functional area. I have often considered 
what fun it might be to teach accounting, being able to assume a real 
working understanding of some of these techniques. Time now sovstins to 
background could be devoted to the study of basic problems 
of income determination, cost control, and other matters of management 
significance, 

There is one final problem of program content. What about personality 
characteristics? I remember a semi-serious discussion by a group of business 
men as to whether such details of dress as straight stocking seams were a 
proper topic for inclusion in the training of college women. ‘The conclusion 
was that if personal characteristics are as important as we all say they 
are, they should not be left to chance. Acceptable personal charactcristics 
are just as important in getting along with people as is the ability to 
communicate. The importance of these things must be conveyed to prospec- 
tive business an By example, suggestion, and other means we must 
endeavor to help our students develop satisfactory personal characteristics. 


The Social Responsibilities of Business Education 


A final general criticism is that collegiate schools and departments 
of business have not recognized their responsibility to society. They 
are said to be I only with the narrowly selfish interests of the 
student. 


One specific charge is that we have failed to encourage the spirit 


of enterprise, ‘We train good cogs for existing industrial machines, but 
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we do not turn out graduates who are risk-takerse Many firm believers” 
in our American system are concerned about this. They say we must find 
ways to develop risk-takers as well as job-holders. 

An important part of our job is to train business men who recognize 
the social implications of their activities and act accordingly. One of 
the phenomena of the last twenty years has been a sweep through industry 
of a greatly increased sense of social responsibility. Men who have a 
high sense of responsibility feel that collegiate training for business 
has not kept up with the parade in this direction, They say greater 
attention must be given (1) to developing an understanding of the social 
importance and responsibility of business and (2) to showing what that 


means in its application to day-to-day business management. 


Conclusion 


The challenge to collegiate education for business is great indeed. 
The most exciting part of the challenge is to be found in the work yet 
to be done. “Everyone concerned in collegiate education for wuitanee tae 
an epportenity to initiate and further significant trends by bold and 
imaginative attacks on the problems we face. 

Collegiate business education has come a long way — renerkahity 
short time. I firmly believe the situation is now ripe for further | 
great advances. This is a time for re-appraisal and re-analysis. The 
total job has broadened and must be redefined. We need a fresh analysis 
of the qualifications required for successful business activity as a 
basis for decisions as to program content. A greater emphasis on the "why" 
and a determined attempt to dig deeper into the scientific and intellectual 
foundations for success in business will greatly strengthen the training 
we offer, Finally, the whole task must be approached with a high sense of 
social responsibility. We ean and nust play an important part in develop- 


ing a leadership which will manage our economic activities with a high 
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« 
sense of trusteeship. This is a challenge to the best brains and the 
greatest imagination we can bring to bear on the problem. It will 
be a tough but satisfying task. 
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MANAGEMENT'S LEADERSHIP RESPONSIBILITIES 
A talk by T. M. Girdler, Chairman of the Board 
Republic Steel Corporation 
at a luncheon of the Academy of Management 


at Case Institute 
December 30, 


The subject assigned to me for discussion covers so broad a scope and has 
so many facets that it is difficult to know where to begin, 

As a matter of fact management's responsibilities in leadership is un- 
doubtedly a subject which concerns every college president as well as business 
executive. 

Gone are the days wher an educational institution could be started with a 
few hundred or a few a dollars. Gone also are the days when such an 
institution could be maintained by tuition fees and miscellaneous gifts. 

Today the president of a university is in fact a big business man. Not 
only must he maintain a close connection with, and supervision of, the funda- 
mental reason for the university's existence, -- education, — but he must | 
keep a weather eye on finances; on the relationship of his institution with 
_ the businesses which absorb his graduates, and of the secondary educational 
institutions which supply him with his students, 

Some presidents, I have been told, also give passing attention to the 
success or failure of the teams which do and die for their alma mater. _ 

With these diversified responsibilities, the president of a modern 
university is faced with many of the management responsibilities which also 
confront the executive officers of a business corporation. 

Just as we have passed the time when a college could be hewvm out of the 
wilderness, so the day is gone when the head of a company can concern himself 
only with production, sales and es important as they are, 

In business we have seen the closely held family company develop into a 


corporation whose owners live not only in all parts of United States but fre- 
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quently in foreign lands. I read recently that some 15,000,000 Americans are 
stockholders in our corporate concerns. In addition there are educational 
institutions, foundations, welfare organizations, and many of our insurance 
companies who depend for a substantial part of their income on the success of 
American business. 

This wide distribution of corporate ownership has brought a new profession 
into being — namely, Management. 

Today's business manager does not necessarily contribute directly to the 
financial resources of the company but brings rather the trained skill and 
genius, if you please, needed in the organization and operation of a business 
concern. 

Management must act as an impartial umpire between three groups, each with 
a direct interest in that company. These groups are the stockholders, the 
employees and the customers. Each has his own demands esi management and 
feels that his demands are paramount. 

The stockholder wants not only security for his investment, but a fair 
return on the money which he has entrusted to the men who manage the company. 

The employee seeks constantly to impreve his economic position through 

The customer wants goods of a better quality at a lower price. 

It is perfectly evident that in many cases the desires, ~ yes, the demands,~ 
of these groups come in conflict. The employee may contend that increased 
wages can be paid out of profits without realising or believing that the 
stockholder has rights which cannot be ignored and that profits are his best 
job security. 

The customer begrudges a wage increase on the part of his supplier if it 
carries with it the threat of higher prices. 

It is essential to the welfare of the stockholder that both factors be 


kept in balance. Otherwise his investment is jeopardized. 
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So management frequently finds itself in a position in which any course 
taken brings with it more troubles. Still it is his responsibility to weigh 
and balance these and other demands. Then decisions must be made which will 
be for the long-time advantage of all parties emeunet, even though at the 
moment one og more of the groups feel they have been Sineridesnet against. 

The financing of essential maintenance and improvements is typical of 
this conflict. Referring to the steel industry, the facilities from mines to 
finished steel for a one ton of steel annually could be purchased for 
approximately $75, 30 years ago. Today the cost has risen to nearer $300. 

We face substantial price increases whether we are replacing a motor, a loco~ 
motive or a blast furnace. For example, a friend of mine in the lake shipping 
business recently on the boilers in one of the vessels. The new boilers 
cost as much as the original ship. 

Since normal depreciation rates prompted by Government tax regulations 
are wholly inadequate for replacement purposes, additional funds must be | 
supplied to assure present productive capacity. 

| With the sources of investment capital shrinking largely because of high 
income taxes, it becomes necessary to retain earnings to provide funds to 
maintain and increase our present steel capacity, thereby protecting the equity 
of the present owners in preference to debt financing by bond issues or bank 
loans. 4 

In utilizing profits for this purpose management runs head on into the 
desires of two groups — the stockholder and the employee. The stockholder wants 
a larger immediate return and the employee wants higher wages. Both see higher 
profits as the means of meeting their desires. 

_ This is one of management's problems today. Shall —e = used to 
protect the business, to increase dividends or boost wages? | | 

The wise, courageous manager, looking to the longtime interest of both 


his stockholders and employees, will resist pressure from both groups and plow 
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a substantial part of the profits back into the business. 


But this is only one of the problems which bedevil today's manager. He 


must have a wide knowledge of employee and public relations; he must give 
full recognition to the increasing place which Government has made for itself 
in our everyday life and he must take full account of raw materials sources — 
whether these materials are the finished product of another company or provided 
by nature. 

In our business this last problem looms large. It applies both to iron 
ore and to coals ‘Disregarding the extremist, we still know that any supply 
of iron ore or coal, no matter how large, must oventenitiy come to an end, 

The steel company which is to continue as a going concern must look ahead md 
investigate every potential raw material source which scientific exploration 
brings to attention. 

In Republic, for instance, we have and are successfully developing iron 
ore deposits in the Adirondacks of Northern New York State, 

In my opinion management has not gone far ensuaih in explaining such 
problems not only to groups having an immediate interest, but to the general 
public as well. The day is long past when business can operate behind a 
closed door, Everything a company or its management does must be examined 
from many directions and full account given to public interest. 

I am in wupethy with a broad public disclosure of business activities. 
The more widely business adopts this policy, the brighter will be the future 
of business and of the nation as a whole. 

-This attitude on the part of management is essential to the success of a 
business, 

After all, a company is the projection of the individuals charged with its 
operation. If management's decisions are wise and sound and in the public 
interest, the public will look upon the — as being wise and sound and 


operating in the public interest, 


? 


If, on the other hand, a management is short-sighted, arbitrary and 
unwilling to concede a public interest, that company will be headed for 
trouble, 

Management should conduct itself to insure a good public opinion not | 
only of a business but of all business. This does not mean that management 

, should be swayed by every breeze that blows and change its opinions and 

ideas as a result. Management must have: fundamental principles from which 

: it will not deviate as long as conditions do not change. It must ene up 
for and support these principles even though at times they are not popular. 

Let me illustrate. 

Some of you may remember that 11 years ago a number of steel companies ~ 
were involved in a strike. At that time I pointed to Communist leadership 
of the strike. The term "Red Baiter" assailed me from all sides. However, 
we continued with the charge. 

I like to thirk that the change in attitude which we have seen regarding 
Communists, not only in labor but in government, may in some small part be 
the result of the unpopular stand which was taken a little over a decade ago, 

Today we are faced with an almost world-wide desertion of the philosophy. 
of democratic government. No one knows better than business men the dangers 
of state control to the individual. Business men and women, both big and small, 
must be unafraid to express themselves on this vital subject. They must sat, 
out clearly and unmistakably the advantages which a democracy has, not for the 
employer, but for the employee, 

s° In the fight for free and democratic government throughout the world, | 
3 management and employee must stand firmly together. If we do not, the days 
of free government are numbered. More of en sees will turn to state control 
with its threat to persorlal freedom. 
I have stated that management and employee must stand together. This 


presupposes that each of these two groups has, and will continue to have, a 


. 
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deep respect for the integrity of the other. 
An alliance such as this is not easy to establish. During the years 


too much effort has been put forth to build a distrust in the minds of the 
employees regarding the objectives of management. We must use our best skills 
to eradicate that distrust. 

Employee and manager have the same objective — a successful, prosperous 
business, serving directly the employee, the stockholder and the customer, and 


thereby the general public. 


As in all human relationships there are bound to be differences of opinion. 
but honest discussion, backed by confidence, can resolve these differences, 

We have made progress in this dtrection but the road ahead of us is still 
long. The will te’ retch this end will guarantee its accomplishment. Management ' 
must play a leading part in the attainment of this goal. 

We must combat, on the other hand, the trend toward a centralized federal 
control which has made so much progress even in the United States. Increasingly 
we have seen Government take a hand in activities normally regarded as the 
responsibilities of the community or the state. 

Today the Federal Government reaches into almost every community. At 
one time our only relationship with the Federal Government was purchasing 
stamps and mailing letters at the local post office, ‘e paid no direct 
national taxes. There was little national supervision over our business or 
over our life, 

Slowly but surely the infiltration of the nationa2 government has continued 
until today we all feel the effects in some way or another, of Federal regula~ 
tion, 

In order to understand more clearly the importance of the problem, it 
would be well to briefly examine its scope. 

In the 1948 Congressional Directory some 200 pages of fine type are needed 


to-describe the function of government departments, agencies and commissions. 
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From Washington we are told how much to pay the railroads for passenger > 
fares and freight. We are guided in our relation with our employees. The 
Government guarantees bank deposits. 

It subsidizes the education of veterans. It is in the insurance business 


through its Social Security program. It regulates utilities, telephone, 


telegraph and radio companies. It lends money to nations and guarantees loans 


to individuals. It subsidizes prices. 


Let's look at the picture for a moment from the local viewpoint. 
I am informed that the Federal Government rents approximately 13 acres 


or eight per cent of the office and mercantile space in the City of Cleveland. 


This does not include the nearly 700,000 square feet in two federal buildings. 


There are between 13,000 and 1,000 Federal employees in Cleveland. 

These figures vividly demonstrate why the increased spread of Government 
activity should be a matter of concern to all of us. 

‘This makes it evident that Government has gone into business. As a 
result, business should now go into Government. It is essential that business 
men must have and maintain a thorough-going knowledge of and relationship with 
government agencies. No longer can this be of a casual knowledge or relation- 
ship. Increasingly, more personal contacts are essential if the story of 
business and its problems is to be accurately and clearly presented. _ 

Let me say at this point that if the move to subsidize our educational 
systems with federal funds becomes a fact, educators will gain a first-hand 
knowledge of some of the difficulties under which business must operate today. 

Whether or not we believe in the soundness of this federal subsidy — 
and may I say that I do not — you will still find that as soon as the Federal 
Government becomes your Santa Claus complications will arise which you never 
experienced before, 

This, then, is the peacetime effect of governmental expansion. If by any 


misfortune we should ever again be involved in a war, the penetration of Govern- 
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ment into business and private life will be greater than anything we have. 
ever known in the past. There can be no question but that a modern war 
means a curtailment, if not the end, of individual liberty for the duration 
at least. 

We will find that business executives in great numbers will again be 
called to help “win the war", Modern warfare is a contest of production 
and today's industrialist is of necessity a production specialist. 

I think I would welcome a greater political participation on the - 
part of businessmen.. We have sat on the side lines too long and complained 
about Government without doing very much to remedy our complaints. I 
believe that we would have better government if there were more business- 
men who could and would run for office. Getting them elected might be 
another matter but their presence in our legislative bodies would give 
business spokesmen who could present a side of the story which is rarely 
heard. 

However, our country would also be greatly benefited if more business- 
men could be persuaded to accept appointive positions in government services 
There are many posts in which business background, experience and knowledge 
would be of distinct value. 

To accept this type of a position frequently involves a financial 


sacrifice and a disruption in a normal business career. This in itself 


‘represents a serious handicap. 


In addition, we are all too familiar with the vicious and frequently 
unjustified attacks made on government officials. Though few of us are 
willing to subject ourselves to treatment of this kind, my ceutedtdnn e882 
holds that more businessmen 6 tenes would mean a more businesslike 
Government. 

' When I suggest that businessmen become more active in politics I am 


doing it with the knowledge that the day of the average businessman is now 
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so crowded that the idea of assuming additional responsibilities seems almost 
fantastic, 

It is evident that business is a complex organism. No one man can be a 
specialist in production, sales, finance, indeowrial and public relations, ) 
raw materials, and all of the other departments. The only way management can 
hope to run a business is to have specialists in these fields who do the grourd- 
work and leave to management the responsibility of final major decisions, 

When you remember that one wrong decision may be a real hazard to a com- 
pany's welfare and that half a dozen wrong decisions may result in a company's 
downfall, you can realize that running a company is no mean responsibility. 

Therefore, before the decisions can be made, all sides of the question 
must be presented by men who know the details. They must be presented accurately 
and fairly, with all the cards on the table. | 

Top management must then take the responsibility. 

There is still one other fieid in which today business management should 
assume greater leadership responsibilities. That is in the field of community 
relations. Many of us remember the day when the heads of companies took an 
active part in civic and welfare work. Life was simpler in those days. Demands _ 
ona business executive's hours were not so insistent. Today not only hours 
but minutes must be hoarded and carefully doled out, In spite of that we must 
demonstrate, through our interest and service, that business is a good citizen. 
If the top man can't undertake such responsibilities, then others within the 
organization should assume them for hin. 

After all, it is to business and industry that educational welfare and 
eleemosynary organizations turn for a large share of their financial support, 

It seems like good sense to me that our interest should go with our money, 
But in addition to money we should contribute time. In our own organization 
we have had men who have headed Community Fund and Red Cross drives. We have 


men on hospital and university boards. We have men who are directors of 
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Chambers of Commerce, and other business organizations. Republic men are 


found in many of the service groups. We take our responsibilities in this 
field seriously and we try to be useful citizens of the communities in which 
our plants operate. 

I have often thought that life must be much pleasanter for those in the 
field of education than for those in the field of business. True, the financial 
rewards are not as great but there are other compensations which money cannot | 
buy. | 

In my owm organization top management is in the office by 8:30. It's 
on the job until 5:30 or 6:00. Then there is a brief case of material to be 
taken home for evening study. 

There is little leisure. As a matter of fact, I think too little. I'm 
not asking for sympathy. I chose the life I'm living and I have eon very 
happy in it. But I don't think it's the easiest way to earn a living. And 


the trouble is the future holds no promise of an easier time. As a matter of 
fact, life ahead seems to be becoming more and more complicated. 

I have attempted to show in this talk that business and industrial manage— 
ment has responsibilities and accepts them. 

However, leadership responsibility cannot stop with business and industrial 
management. It must be assumed also by our educational, religious, preseesions, 
labor and other leaders. They, too, have a responsibility. There can be no 
doubt that if the sum-total of the leadership, skill and ability of this 
country is turned on the problems which confront us, those problems will be 
solved not in the interest of any one group but in the interests of the nation 
and all the people. 


With good leadership no nation can fail. Without it no nation can succeed, 
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